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A WOMAN'S HANDICAP IN EFFICIENCY 



LAURA CLARKE ROCKWOOD 
Iowa City, Iowa 



In 1910 there were enrolled in the different colleges of the 
country about 75,000 women. The influence of these women upon 
the physical, mental, and moral welfare of our future citizens is 
almost incalculable, for it is so far reaching. Incalculable as it is, 
there should be some way of measuring to some degree the influence 
of this college education upon these women and the influence of 
these women upon the race. Otherwise, as a race we can make no 
definite progress but simply advance or retrograde in a haphazard 
way. 

An exact scientist when he wants information makes use of his 
microscope and his laboratory. When a sociologist, whose field 
is found in man's relation to man in a state of society, wishes 
definite information he must gather his facts from individuals in 
the great laboratory of the world. Subjective facts must be 
obtained at the volition of the individual and too often the indi- 
vidual "won't tell." 

In no field has it been more difficult for the sociologist to obtain 
complete material for conclusions than in that of the home, which 
is the institution most fundamental to society. Objective material 
can be obtained, but of the real inner life of the home and the action 
and reaction of individuals there, in accordance with their heredity, 
environment, and education, much remains to be discovered before 
external conditions can be improved. 

Much of the objective material which comes to the notice of the 
sociologist is not favorable to the continuance of the home under 
present-day conditions. For instance, statistics tell us that one- 
fourth of all deaths are of children under five years of age who are 
entirely dependent for their welfare upon the intelligent or unintelli- 
gent ministrations of the home. This high death-rate of itself 
shows something wrong with home conditions or the preparation 
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of home-makers. The 75,000 college-bred women who represent 
the most intelligent women in training today, together with the 
alumnae of these colleges, can contribute much to sociological 
investigations for improving home conditions if they will honestly 
give subjective facts from their own experience, if only on this one 
topic of how much their public-school and college education has 
really helped or hindered them in their home life. Until some such 
accurate information is obtained, our colleges for women will go 
on much as they are doing, giving culture studies alone or almost 
everything else than anything pertaining directly to the real business 
of home-making and of raising men and women to be sound physi- 
cally, mentally, and morally. 

My parents provided for me a college education. I make this 
statement not from any feeling of pride but simply for the purpose 
of showing that I received what at the time was supposed to be a 
liberal education for a girl. I am glad to tell for the benefit of the 
home life of others just what that education has meant to me and 
to suggest from the facts in my own experience, strengthened by 
those gathered from observation and the testimony of others, 
something of woman's handicap in developing efficiency in the 
home. 

During my college days I was well trained in four languages, 
their literatures, and some related connecting historical facts. I 
was indifferently trained in the small amount of science I was com- 
pelled to take and not taught at all concerning the fundamental 
facts of human relationship. My college being a coeducational one. 
I did not suffer for men's society nor social life. These combined 
opportunities of my college days furnished the foundations of my 
assets when later I was launched into my profession in life — that 
of home-maker. 

It is customary for a father to ask of a young man who comes 
to claim his daughter: "What are your business qualifications? 
Are you capable of supporting a home?" With equal justice the 
mother of the prospective bridegroom might ask the bride-to-be: 
"What are your qualifications for the business of home-maker? 
Are you capable of maintaining a home efficiently and of raising 
children who shall be physically, mentally, and morally sound?" 
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However, my future mother-in-law did not ask these same questions 
in just this way, and so I passed — into matrimony. 

I have been trying to make a success of it with the resources at 
hand and I am free to confess, after an effort extending over several 
years, that I realize that the successful home-maker needs to be a 
much more capable and balanced individual than I in my school and 
college days ever imagined. A day of the average home-maker 
in the middle walks of life, where she is often mistress and maid, 
child's nurse and invalid nurse, companion and friend, calls for a 
wit and wisdom and efficiency on her part which can be developed, 
not by domestic science studies alone nor by culture studies alone, 
but by a suitable combination of them all. 

From my college education, insufficient as it was, I brought to 
my business in life some help, to be sure. A person cannot live in 
the presence of the master-minds of the different nations without 
receiving some uplift in so doing. But though I cannot see that the 
study of language and literature has made me more capable of 
dealing with the practical problems of life, it has made life much 
more interesting to me and has made me, no doubt, more sympa- 
thetic and appreciative of the best things in the world. 

My training in history has increased my enjoyment in reading 
and has helped me of course with a background of general intelli- 
gence without bearing directly on the real duties of life today. 

Some of the most efficient training for life which I did receive 
came from our professor of English literature, who, not content with 
developing our appreciation of the beauties of an author's work, 
used continually to call upon us without warning to give in a few 
words the thought of a paragraph or page. As a preparation for 
class we were frequently called upon to outline essays and books 
paragraph by paragraph, and then, discarding everything unneces- 
sary, to construct an outline of the work. Macaulay or DeQuincey 
or Carlyle might have been startled to have been confronted by 
some of these skeletons of theirs if they had seen them, but we 
students in this way developed an ability in getting to the heart of 
the story which I, for one, know has stood me in good stead in every 
decision in later life. To this extent my college education has 
helped me to think my way quickly through a situation. 
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The science I studied had little reference to anything in my pro- 
fession in life. No doubt it would all have been very valuable to 
me if I had been going to continue scientific work for some other 
purpose. But of my professional life as a woman or that of any 
of the other girls in the class, the professors were not taking cog- 
nizance in those days. 

We were then in that stage of education when we were engaged in 
proving that a girl can master the same lessons as a boy if she will, 
rather than in that stage which is now in sight when we choose to 
take for granted that a girl is bright enough to learn the same 
lessons as a boy but that she needs for her life's work something 
different from what the boy needs. 

A good practical course in domestic chemistry or physics or 
bacteriology or physiology or domestic entomology, I am sure, 
would have done my family and myself more good than all the 
knowledge and experience I derived from cutting up clams and 
earthworms. I think we girls would also have been the gainers in 
mental uplif t and culture from such courses if they had been offered 
in our time. 

The social life which came to me in a coeducational institution 
was productive of good up to the point where it became a waste of 
time and strength. I learned to appreciate men for what they 
really were without illusion, and this insight is helping me to train 
my boys more carefully to cultivate the traits of character of 
permanent value. One of our foreign diplomats recently, in speak- 
ing in private conversation, said: "You know in my college days 
I was not much of a believer in coeducation, but since I have lived 
so long in foreign countries I have come to the conclusion that 
coeducation in America with the constant mingling of boys and 
girls in a natural and inspiring environment is responsible for the 
much better moral conditions here than abroad." 

Out from my four years' college training, then, I brought to my 
profession of home-making an appreciation of literature and history, 
some ability in sifting out the kernel of a subject, some discrimina- 
tion in recognizing a character for what it is worth, and some social 
instincts — not a very big legacy to bring to the task of raising a 
family to physical, mental, and moral efficiency on limited income 
and limited strength. 
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What have I needed to cultivate to make me fitted for my pro- 
fession? First, I needed to cultivate an attitude of mind to make 
me conscious that no work is drudgery which leads to a worthy end, 
excepting that we make ourselves think that it is drudgery. This 
state of mind I have cultivated, not so much with the aid of my 
college training as with the help of my religious training. 

I will lift up my eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help. 

In quietness and confidence is your strength. 

Your labor is not in vain in the Lord. 

Be ye steadfast, unmovable. 

I have fought a good fight. 

He that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her so that he shall have no 
need of spoil. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom and in her tongue is the law of kind- 
ness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household and eateth not the bread of 
idleness. 

Her children rise up and call her blessed; her husband also and he praiseth 
her. 

Next after this attitude of mind was developed I needed to 
increase my efficiency. I must be cook and nurse and business 
manager in the home. In addition I must give all I could to the 
outside world in the way of sympathetic co-operation. I must 
learn to do well all I could with the least possible expenditure of 
energy. Hence I must read, study, and work just as I had done in 
college, but along new lines, and I set to work, step by step. To be 
sure, my college training helped me to grasp subjects more quickly 
than I otherwise should have done, but a course in my senior year 
in college by some practical as well as theoretical person upon the 
application of college studies and science to home life would have 
saved much friction and many mistakes. 

I had had no careful training in the subjects, in the fields, in 
which society expects me as a woman to be supreme. I had had no 
opportunity for a careful study of chemistry and physics, bacteri- 
ology and physiology as applied to disinfection and disease, sanitary 
construction, the disposal of wastes, and the many other problems 
of human welfare which must be solved through the homes. To be 
sure, these principles were taught somewhere in our university but 
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nowhere were they correlated to make a systematic course adapted 
to a large proportion of the students — that is, to the girls who were 
to have in closest charge the physical, mental, and moral welfare 
of the race. 

Most men are only indirectly interested in these problems, and 
if women cannot, or will not, solve them, in many cases they will 
be unsuccessfully met. 

When in the early days of my married life I spoiled an expensive 
aluminum roasting-pan by trying to clean it with lye, I wished for 
some scientific information of more practical bearing than the knowl- 
edge of the circulation of an earthworm. I felt the same need when 
little John was brought in senseless from a fall from the barn. 
Some way nothing from Homer or Virgil seemed quite suitable 
in the extremity. Again and again in treating the cuts of childhood 
and adult life I have wished for an intelligent course in emergency 
nursing, and surely such a course in my college days could not have 
detracted much from the influence of culture studies. 

I have felt in diverse difficulties the need of more of a study of 
science with special application to home-making. For example, 
one morning when the cream in the neighborhood turned ropy, 
the neighbors came running to me because they thought that I, 
being a college girl, ought to be able to explain the difficulty and 
tell them if the milk would injure their children. I was obliged to 
own to myself in confusion that the ability to quote Dante freely 
had in no way fortified me for such predicaments of practical life. 

But there are other deficiencies in the training of us college girls 
which I have been trying to overcome besides the practical ones 
relating to food, clothing, and shelter. Food is always essential to 
vitality, and clothing and shelter generally so. After a while, how- 
ever, some mothers find that they can provide for these needs not 
only well but somewhat automatically. Then if we take account 
of stock we may find that there is danger of our laying too much 
stress upon the physical needs of humanity. Our children need 
food for their minds as well as for their bodies, and we begin to 
wish that our college training had given us, in addition to an appreci- 
ation of literature, an appreciation of music and art also, and had 
had more to tell us girls of human nature itself, of the interrelations 
of man and man, of society and society, of state and state. 
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Some women are blessed with husbands who can point the way 
along these paths of learning, and occasionally a woman is pioneer 
enough to blaze a trail for herself. The successful college for 
women cannot depend upon the husbands to educate the girls, 
because so few husbands have the time or talent and many girls 
have no husbands. 

A woman's first responsibility to her family, as society is today 
organized, is food, but beyond that she is responsible for their 
mental and spiritual development, and as an aid in meeting this 
responsibility she has a right to expect much help from her college. 

For colleges where women are students, to undertake something 
in the way of science and art applied to home-making is not servi- 
tude nor retrogression. It will be the giving to the girls who go out 
into life to be leaders reserve information which in their wide 
activities as women they are bound to require. 

And so a woman's need today is the recognition in the planning 
of her college course of the fact that, no matter whether or not she 
is to be the breadwinner, nevertheless in some capacity, either as 
wife or sister or daughter, in the majority of cases the welfare of a 
home, sometime, somewhere, is to be dependent upon her. She is 
the connecting link between the civilization of the past and the 
progress of the future. 

The need seems clear and the path of remedy plain. The diffi- 
culty for the next few years will be to find teachers of college and 
university grade with high ideals and broad culture, with wide 
training and successful experience in home life, who because of 
these qualifications are thus capable of removing from woman this 
handicap in her efficiency, by giving her suitable education for her 
work in the world. 



